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I.—Foreicn Po.rtics. 


The Samay, of the 12th June, attaches no importance to Lord Lans- 
downe’s statement in his letter to the Secretary of 
State that there is no truth in the story that English 
soldiers demolished images of gods and perpetrated cruelties on women and 
children in Manipur. The Viceroy says that none of the English officials 
believes the story to be correct. But do English officials possess the moral 
courage to publish to the world the faults and shortcomings of their own country- 
men? They know well that any such publication will make them liable to 
degradation or other punishment. If Englishmen felt sure that the alleged 
cruelties were not perpetrated, why did they not call upon the Durbar to prove 
them? In his letter to Government the Maharaja Kulachandra said that the 
English soldiers had cut off the hands of a Manipuri woman who might be pro- 
duced if necessary ; and why was no enquiry made into the matter? For these 
reasons it has become the writer’s firm conviction that Englishmen are not doin 

justice to the people of Manipur. If they had any desire of doing justice, they 
would not have entrusted the trial of the Manipuri prisoners to soldiers unfit for 


Manipur. 


the task. The writer would have made no complaint if Tikendrajit and others 


had been tried like Mulhar Rao Guikwar by a mixed Commission consisting of 
a High Court Judge and some native princes; and it would have been better 
if the prisoners had been tried at least by the Judges of the Calcutta High Court. 
As it is, the trials are not beimg conducted according to the law, and evidence 
against the prisoners is being obtained according to the requirements of the 
authorities. But for all that the English have not been able to disprove the 
statement of the Manipur Durbar regarding the cruelties perpetrated by English 


- soldiers, and they have even obtained strong evidence in support of that state- 


ment. It is no wonder therefore that they should deny the truth of that story 
altogether. ‘The writer would have gladly accepted the denial of the Viceroy 
if he had found that the people of Manipur were given an opportunity of prov- 
ing their innocence and the allegations made by the Durbar and had failed to 
do so. 

2. A correspondent of the same paper expresses regret at the sentence of 
death which has been passed upon the public execu- 
tioner of Manipur and remarks as follows:—The 
poor man simply carried out the order of the 
Durbar whom he served, and was by no means to blame for carrying out 
that order. His evidence shows that he felt afraid and was unwilling to behead 
the sahibs, and that he had absolutely no choice in the matter. 

He had seen the royal family of Manipur exercise undisputed sway in the 
past, and he did not know that they were responsible to anybody else; and his 
position would have remained unaltered even if he had possessed any knowledge 
to the contrary. The purposes which are ordinarily served by putting a criminal 
to death have not been served by putting the public executioner of Manipur to 
death. The English are a civilised, just, and kind people, and the writer is 
pained to see them do any improper act. 

3. The Sudhdkar, of the 12th June, says that the executions in Manipur are 

, to be attributed wholly to Lord Lansdowne’s short- 

rae Senay Cen sighted policy. There would have been nothing 

objectionable in these executions if they had taken place after an impartial trial 

of the prisoners in which they had been offered the services of counsel. But, as 
it is, no one, not even Englishmen, will be satisfied with these trials. 

4, The Bangavdsi, of the 18th June, makes the following observations on 
Manipur affairs :— 

English rulers, we know you to be astutest of the 
astute, the most astute among men, and we believe that you yourselves know 
that you are the astutest of the astute. He is not an astute man who does not 
know himself. We believe you are really astute, and that you know yourselves. 
You understand too well that the origin of this Manipur business has been of the 
dirtiest kind. This has been admitted in the British Parliament and in your 
leading newspaper, the Times. It is well known even in this country. Even 
that devoted and faithful henchman of yours, the Pioneer, has admitted it. If 
that be really the case, if the origin of the Manipur affair has been really the 
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foul and questionable thing it is believed to be, why do you talk of justice at the © 
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end? We do not ask you this question because you are a Christian people 
charged with the defence of Christianity, because you are known in the history 
of the world as the emancipator of slaves, because you are known in the history 
of Europe as the power which rid Europe of the fear of Napoleon, because you 


have conquered the world or because you are merchant-Emperors ever busy in 


calculating profits and making up accounts. Itis because we know you to be 
the most astute of men possessing the fullest knowledge of yourselves that we 
ask you the question—My Lord, what astuteness is this of yours? In an evil 
moment that man of evil disposition, Quinton, through error or impelled by 
loyalty, fired by ambition or animated by adesire to distinguish himself, went to 

anipur to do a particular act, good or bad ; and the ill-fated Manipuris, either 
because they suspected his intentions, or because they were unable to see what his 


intention was, offered him opposition, placed obstacles in his path, and brought 


about an imbroglio. Quinton and Company speedily reaped the reward of their 
ill-advised acts, and the Manipuris too have had to pay in blood and treasure 
the penalty of opposing the British officials. As the Burtola doggerel, circula- 
ted all over Bengal, has it—“ Inrdjer Kaméner jore, Manipur gechhe ure ” (the 
force of English cannon has blown up Manipur’. 


And isnot, My Lord, your prestige vindicated even now? If pen have really | 


resolved in your mind that in Manipur not one brick shall stand upon another, 
that you will not leave one man alive in Manipur, why did you not accept the 
advice of the Englishman and Company, and blow off the cannon’s mouth every 
man in Manipur the moment youcaptured him? Why this farce of a protracted 
and elaborate trial? My Lord, itis difficult to see in what capacity you are 
trying the different prisoners. In trying the Manipur prisoners are you 
dispensing justice among your subjects in the capacity of their Sovereign, or 
are you avenging yourself upon your enemy for the purpose of quelling him? 
My Lord, is this trial of yours a lawful trial, or a trial in accordance with that 
“enlightened morality” for whose sake you are about to interfere with the 
religion of your barbarous Hindu subjects? If it 1s a trial according to the law, 
we ask you, again, My Lord, what is the law under which you are conducting 
this trial, and when was that law enforced by you in Manipur? But no more. 
My Lord, it is not well that we should say more on this point. But we would 
say in all humility, in the name of your prestige and in the name of your 
morality, that it would be well for you not to hold this farce of a trial in 
connection with the Manipur affair. 

Even in ordinary household affairs mistakes are committed every day, and 
it is no wonder that mistakes should occasionally be made in conducting the 
affairs of this vast Empire. You, again, possess boundless strength, and you 
are puffed up with pride of power, and itis therefore no wonder that you 
should become angry. Consequently there is not much to wonder at in the fact 
that the origin of the Manipur affair has been far from praiseworthy, and that 
the Manipur expedition has been attended with acts of vindictiveness. But 
why this mockery of a trial at the end? . Why this “comic” scene in the 
concluding act of this fearful “‘ tragedy”? At the conclusion of the evidence 
in defence of Tikendrajit, his pleader made a speech which lasted for two hours. 
Shall we laugh or cry over the incident? Will you tell us, My Lord, what we 
should do in this connection, without laying ourselves open to the charge of 
disloyalty ° 

Bearing in mind the disposition and feelings of the people of this country, 
we shall respectfully make yet another remark. My Lord, you may do any- 
thing you please, but do not make a hero and martyr of Tikendrajit by taking 
his life. Astutest of men as you are, we believe this hint will be enough 
for you. 

We do not know whether Tikendrajit ever conspired against your authority. 
You keep these matters secret, and do not let the public know them; and the 
effect of this 1s that even those who are guilty of the most dangerous 
conspiracies against you are looked upon by the public as heroes and patriots, 
Many have begun to regard Tikendrajit in that light. If he is now executed, 
you can easily guess in what light his execution will be looked upon by the 
people at large. | 

There is no restraining the arrow that has been once let off. Hang 
Tikendrajit, and everything will be over in a moment. But cannot great use 
be made of the man if he is allowed to live, of course, under control? We 


a 
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merely throw out the suggestion. We are unable to solve political problems, 
because you do not let us know anything about these matters; and the reason 
why we volunteer advice or suggestion is because we have some regard for 
public opinion. The public believe that Tikendrajit tried his best to save the 
British officials, and that it was only the infuriated soldiery that killed them in 
disregard of his orders. It is also said that it was the officials themselves who 
courted the disaster by disregarding Tikendrajit’s advice, and that he is not 
therefore responsible for their death. We do not discuss the truth or falsity of 
these statements, but merely state what the public believe and say. 

5. The same paper cannot understand why Government is still delaying 
the restoration of the Manipur State to its former 
ruler, Maharaja Sura Chandra, or why it has detain- 
ed the Maharaja in Calcutta without giving him any allowance. The Maharaja 
is in no way responsible for the late disturbances, which would rather have been 
avoided if the English Government had listened to his prayer. The reason 
why the Manipur throne is not made over to Sura Chandra is that the late 
Mr. Quinton thought him too weak a man to be the ruler of a State. But when 
Mr. Quinton’s opinion of the Tangal-General and Kulachandra has come to be 
falsified, may not his opinion of Maharaja: Sura Chandra as a ruler also turn out 
to have been incorrect? The people of India will be glad to see the British 
Government win a good name for itself by returning Manipur to its lawful 
claimant. : 

6. The Dacca Gazette, of the 15th June, says that no one will object 
to the English Government taking any steps in 
Manipur which, after due deliberation, it finds neces- 
sary to be taken. But the desire for retribution displayed even by the highest 
authorities, not excepting the Governor-General himself, has filled men’s minds 
with fear. Maddened by the thought of the massacre of English officers, 
the Viceroy exclaimed that “signal retribution must be exacted from the 
Manipuris.” It has been extremely unworthy of Lord Lansdowne to give 
expression to a feeling so revengeful; and it is easy to guess how subordinate 
officers and oppression-loving English soldiers, encouraged by these words of 
His Excellency, will conduct themselves towards the Manipuris. The fact 1s, 


Maharaja Sura Chandra. 
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Lord Lansdowne has given proof of the utmost indiscretion in this Manipur 


business. 

The writer then gives a story of the atrocities which are said to have 
been perpetrated by the English soldiers in Manipur, and which provoked the 
Manipuris to rise in arms against them, and observes that Hnglishmen 
themselves admit that the late Mr. Quinton behaved himself in the most 
culpable, ungentlemanly, unsocial, and impolitic way in Manipur. It is also 
clear that the Government of India has been guilty of culpable indifference 
and short-sightedness in this Manipur affair. If the story of the cruelties 
which are said to have been perpetrated on the Manipuris be true, the Manipuris 
were certainly justified in inflicting any amount of injury on the English in 
self-defence. The Manipuris cannot certainly be blamed, for what they did 
was done under grave provocation. 

7. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 16th June, says that, as 
the English have conquered Manipur, they have 
obtained the same right to it which conquest gives 
to conquerors; but they have nevertheless no right to treat.as they are treating 
the princes and people of Manipur as rebels. The writer cannot see under 
what law the Government of India is acting in the matter. If Manipur 1s not 
an independent State, it is surely a State under English protection like Egypt. 
But in Egypt, the English Government could not itself try Arabi, but caused 
him to be tried by the Khedive’s Judges. In Manipur, on the other hand, the 
English are themselves trying the Manipur prisoners, and the trial is bemg 
conducted under the criminal law of India, a law which was never in force 
in Manipur. It cannot be contended that as Manipur has been conquered by 


Manipur, 


the English, the Indian laws are necessarily in force there; for supposing that 
view to be correct, it must be borne in mind that Manipur was not conquered 
by the English before the 27th April, that is to say, after the, massacre of the 
English officers. So for acts committed before that date, the prisoners in 
Manipur cannot possibly be tried under the British Indian law. Attempts are 
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being made, in the course of the trials in Manipur, to exculpate Lord 
Lansdowne and the late Mr. Quinton by giving decisions on points 
relating to the charges which have been preferred in Parliament against the 
Government of India. But the writer thinks that this is not a course 
which should have been taken. He is also at a loss to see why Parliament has 
not kept Lord Cross and Sir John Gorst under control in the present matter, 
and did not restrain Lord Lansdowne from making a farce of a trial in Manipur 
before it had itself discussed the Manipur policy of Government. It seems 
to be the object of the Manipur trials to show to Parliament that it is the 
Manipuris and not the English who are entirely to blame for what has 
a there; and it is for this reason that the trials are being hurried 
through. 


7 / 8. Referring to the sentence of death which 
Pcs: cig so 4 of Manipur sen- hag been passed upon the Jubaraj, the same paper 
remarks as follows:— 


There is no knowing whether or not Lord Lansdowne will confirm the 
sentence. Possibly he will not confirm it, for some degree of political foresight 
may still be expected from His Excellency. The writer will not say whether 
the trial which has condemned Tikendrajit to death has been without flaw or 
not ; but this much is certain that the Judges who tried him do not possess 
the qualifications which are required to decide such grave charges as were 
brought against the Jubaraj. During the trial of Mulhar. Rao Gaekwar, the 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court was the Chief Judge, whilst 
the defence of the accused was entrusted to no less a barrister than Sergeant 
Ballantyne. But the Manipur princes are being tried by Judges ignorant of 
the law and defended by a nameless pleader Janaki Nath Basakh. The Anglo- 
Indians in Manipur are in ecstasies of joy over the sentence of death which has 
been passed on the Jubaraj. The sentence was passed on Saturday, and the 
Sunday following was perhaps passed by them in jubilee, and possibly extra 
preparations were made for prayer and worship in the name of Jesus Christ. 

9. The same paper says that Babu Haridas Banerji went to Manipur 
with Mr. Quinton and has seen everything with his 
own eyes. The Amritu Bazar Patrika and its corre- 


Haridas Banerji's story. 


spondent say that his evidence was secretly taken by Major Maxwell, and it was 


not produced in the course of the trial simply because 1t was not favourable to 
the English. A serious charge is thus made against Major Maxwell. Does Lord 
Lansdowne wish to deepen his infamy? 
10. The Dainik 0-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 17th June, says that the 
| judgment passed against Tikendrajit abounds in 
Thea passed aseainst syrmises, which have, without exception, been all 
made to go against him. If the authorities had 
wished to save Tikendrajit, they would have found in the evidence adduced 
against him as good and as many surmises or references in his favour. Such is 
the character of the evidence on which Tikendrajit has been condemned! The 
writer can hardly give credit for legal acumen or moral sensibility to the men 
who can pass a sentence of death on a man upon conjectural grounds of the 
kind stated against Tikendrajit. No Court of Justice either in this country or in 
England will uphold the judgment passed against the Senapati. Nor can 
any just and upright man accept as right the sentence pronounced against 
Tikendraj it. 
11. The Dainik-o-Saméchér Chandnikd, of the 18th June, says that English 
wh Mtendeen tetas Judges and Major Maxwell in Manipur may pass 
, lightly over the charge brought against the Major 
by a correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Paitrika of suppressing evidence 
which would have been favourable to Kvulachandra and Tikendrajit. But the 
Viceroy surely ought to enquire into it, grave as it is. The Patrika rightly 
demands the presence at the trial of all the Bengalis who were in Manipur when 
the disaster occurred. The evidence of all those Bengali gentlemen ought to be 
taken by the officers holding the trials. There must be some reason why 
Rasiklal and Bama Charan alone of all those numerous Bengalis were produced 
as witnesses, while the others were carefully kept out of the way by the autho- 


rities. ‘The Viceroy should find out and examine all those witnesses before 


confirming the sentences passed by the authorites in Manipur. 
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The writer suggests the constitution of a Commission for the trial of 


Kulachandra and Tikendrajit, consisting of two Judges of the High Court, two 
Native Chiefs and an English Military Officer. | ) 


II.—Homer ApmInistTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


12. The Hindi Bangavdst, of the 15th June, a that a head-constable of Hor Baxoavasr, 


Hazaribagh has recently been sentenced to two 
months’ rigorous imprisonment for the fault of 
having entered in his diary that he refused admittance to the dak bungalow to a 
Christian Missionary who was not quite in a sober mood. 


A Head-constable in trouble. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


13. The Uluberia Darpan, of the 14th June, takes exception to one or two 
nominations for Honorary Magistrateships in 
ohne t a ae - Uluberia in the district of Howrah. The men whose 
istic Ss nominations are objected to sre no doubt wealthy 
and influential, but as they are very much mixed up 

in local dald dalis they are not likely to prove impartial judicial officers. Again, 
there is not a single lawyer among the persons nominated as Honorary Magis- 
trates; and this is all the more strange, as there are a large number of sleadans in 


the Amta courts, some of whom might have been nominated for the honour. 


June 15th, 1891. 


ULUBERIA DARPAN, 
June 14th, 1891. 


14. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikdé, of the patn«-o-Samacaar 


The trial of the Benares rioters. 14th June, refers to the trial of the Benares rioters, 
and observes as follows:— 

The writer cannot even dream that it 1s m consequence of any order or 
instruction given by Government that the Sessions Judge of Benares has displayed 
so much rigour and disingenuousness in the trial of the rioters. But he thinks 
that the love of prestige, which often influences the conduct of executive officers, 
may have, in this instance, influenced the conduct of a judicial officer. That 
judicial officers are occasionally influenced by considerations of prestige was 
seen from the miscarrige of justice on the occasion of the notorious Salem 
riots. Riots happen in every country. In England disturbances caused 
by labourers often assume fearful proportions. But there rioters are not 
punished with the same rigour as they are here, In answer to this, some Anglo- 
Indians say—‘ There is great difference between England and India: England 
is free, while India is not so. There was the Sepoy Mutiny in India, but a 


' mutiny of that nature did not and cannot happen in England. So the forbearance 


and liberality which are shown to rioters in England cannot be shown to rioters 
in India.’ Distrust on the part of the rulers makes the ruled disloyal, and it 
will certainly not be politic for Englishmen to make the 25 crores of the people 


of India disloyal by looking upon them with an eye of suspicion. For, on the © 


day on which the 25 crores of Indians wili really distrust the English, the latter 
must be prepared to give up their sovereignty of India; for to keep 25 crores 
of men under control simply by filling their minds with fear is a feat which 


is beyond the power of the gods. Englishmen must trust the people of India, 


whether it be pleasing to them to do so or not, for otherwise it will be im- 
possible for them to hold the empire. Such being the case, it is the duty of the 
English so to act as to make the people loyal and attached to them. The writer 
will not be sorry if the persons who are really guilty in connection with the 
Benares and Calcutta riots be punished, but let not their punishment be in 
excess of their offence. Disproportionate punishments always create discontent 
in the country, and the Governments which make a whole country suffer for the 
fault of a few are sure in course of time to come to grief. It is therefore the 
duty of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, as well as of 
the Viceroy, to see that no such consequences happen in the present case. When 
a case is appealable, people expect redress from the High Court ; but when it is 
not so, Government ought to act with great caution. The English possess un- 
limited power in India ; but what has secured to them the loyalty of the peopl 

is the fact that they are always careful in the exercise of that power. 


CHANDRIKA, 
June 14th, 1891. 
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15. The Dainik-o-Saméchdr Chandrikéd, of the 15th June, says that 

Mr. Baker, Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs, is 

og ar. Daker, Magistrate of the conducting himself very insolently even towards the 
gunnahs. : ; , 

old Deputy Magistrates serving under him. He 

conducted himself in the same high-handed fashion also on the last occasion 

that he was in Alipore. A man of Mr. Baker’s type may do in Manbhoom, but 

not in the 24-Pergunnahs. Mr. Baker has not also the ability to be a fit successor 

of Mr. Bolton. Sir Charles Elliott, it 1s hoped, will send a more experienced 

officer to Alipore. 


(c)—Jails. 


16. The Hindu Ranjkd, of “= = June, ego the Bengal Govern- 

; ment’s Resolution on the Jail Administration Report 
ne for 1890, and says that, though several reemerices, orl 
have of late been effected in the jails of this province, there is one grievance in 
the jails which the authorities ought to remove, and that is that low-caste 
people are allowed to touch and even to cook the food which is eaten by 
high-caste people. The Jail authorities can easily employ only Kayastha and 
Brahman prisoners as cooks, and then all cause of complaint on this head will 
cease to exist. 

17. The Education Gazette, of the 12th June, says that Sir Charles Elliott 
deserves the thanks of every man in Bengal for his 
Resolution on the Jail Administration Report, that if 
a prisoner goes to hospital immediately after his 
admission in jail, and if his illness is pronounced to be of a fatal character, he 
should be immediately released, 

18. The Bangavadsi, of the 138th June, has the following remarks on the 
Government Resolution on the Jail Administration Report for 189():— 

1. The re accounts -y - eweee in the number of 

admissions to 22 of the Bengal jails by saying that 
ee this probably occurred in the Ritelnia hdl sfien 
having suffered from scarcity in previous years, got good harvests in 1890. But 
His Honour is not so frank in accounting for the increase in the number of 
admissions to the other 22 jails, and particularly the Jessore and Nuddea jails. 
The increase in the case of the last two jails is explained by the fact that for years 
past Jessore and Nuddea have suffered heavily from floods, and the people of 
those districts have, therefore, for a long period, almost starved from year’s end 
to year’s end. It would have been some gratification if the Lieutenant- 
Governor had only adverted to this as the cause of the increased admissions in 
the jails of these two districts during the past year, for people would then have 
felt that His Honour at least knew of their distressed condition, but was unable, 
for want of means, to give them succour. . 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is to be thanked for the humanity he has 
displayed by ordering all invalid prisoners who have no hope of recovery to be 
released if their friends and relatives undertake to be responsible for their 
sufe-keeping. _ 

3. The writer does not approve of the Inspector-General’s proposal to 
send hack to Burma those Burmese convicts who are now in the Bengal jails and 


Sir Charles Elliott's Jail Resolu- 
tion. 


who have suffered in health from climatic causes, and to bring in their place 


fresh prisoners from Burma. Is a fresh batch of Burmese prisoners to be 
brought to this country in order that their health may be impaired? If Govern- 
ment has come to see, as it seems to have done, that the climate of Bengal does 
not suit Burmese prisoners, why bring them over here at all? 

4. In noticing an increase in the number of prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment during the year under review, the Lieutenant-Governor observes 
that enquiry shows this to have been due to the circumstance that the convicting 
officers awarded simple imprisonment in many cases where rigorous imprison- 
ment would have been the proper punishment; and His Honour, as if in 
anger, has directed all District Officers to be careful to see that their Subordinate 
Magistrates (2. ¢., the Deputy Magistrates) ordinarily award the severer form of 
imprisonment where it is permissible by law, and where no special reasons exist 
which render hard labour unsuitable. The criminals in this province must 
therefore expect a rather hard time of it, seeing that the Lieutenant-Governor 


a 
ta NN Wt ek i ee 


- ’ ed ee 


ee ee 
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himself is angry with the officers who try them for dealing leniently with them. 
This order of the Lieutenant-Governor will be a new pressure upon the Deput 
Magistrates, who are already sufficiently hampered in the free exercise of their 
judgment in the trial of cases. His Honour would have done better to expunge 
the punishment of simple imprisonment altogether from the Penal Code. 

5. So far ascan be gathered from His Honour’s remarks on the subject 
of convict work, he does not seem to be satisfied with the present method of 
subjecting a large number of prisoners to short work. His Honour has ordered 
the ordinary standard of task work laid down in the Jail Code to be strictly 
adhered to, except in cases where exemption, on account of health or physique, 
has been obtained with the sanction of the Inspector-General. Prisoners will 
therefore henceforward find it difficult on any ground whatever to get off with 
short work. 

19. The Hitavddi, of the 13th June, praises the Lieutenant-Governor for his 
recent Jail Resolution, and observes as follows:— 
There can be no doubt that the condition of the 
Indian jails is gradually improving. There was a time when the prisoners in 
the jails had to live like beasts in filthy, foul-smelling, and damp cells in 
which there was absolutely no provision for ventilation at night. The food 
which was supplied to them was also abominable. The death-rate in the jails 
was consequently appalling. All that has toa great extent disappeared. 
Twenty-five years ago the death-rate in the Bengal jails was upwards of ten 
per cent., ten years ago it exceeded six per cent., and last year it came down 
to three per cent. ‘l’en years ago five per cent. of the prisoners in the jails used 
to live in hospitals every day; but last year a little over three per cent. formed 
the daily hospital population. This improvement in the jail administration is 
certainly to the credit of Government. 


(d)—Education. 


20. The Samay, of the 12th June, continues 
The Education Department. its article on the reform of the Education Depart- 
ment :— 

The Sanjivani, the Bangavdsi, and the Punchayeét newspapers had, before 
this, brought various charges, some of them of a very grave character, against 
Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukerji, Bahadur, in connection with the selection of text- 
books; and if the Rai Bahadur had been innocent, he would have protested 
against those charges and declined to have anything to do with the selection of 
text-books; but he has done nothing of the kind. On the contrary, his 
connection with the selection of text-books is daily increasing. He is himself 
a writer of books, and he has purchased the copyright of many books. A 
printing press situated in a house next to his own in Calcutta is managed by 
his son. He is also Secretary to the Text-Book Committee, and his brother and 
friends are authors of several books.. Such being the case, the work of 
selecting text-books cannot possibly be agp 0 d done if he is allowed to have 
a hand in the matter. He should have absolutely nothing to do with the 
selection of text-books. Besides, there is no reason why he should be entrusted 
with powers which are not enjoyed by other Inspectors of Schools. __ 

When the Inspectors of Schools prepared lists of text-books for their respec- 
tive circles, works of four different kinds used to be included in the four lists, 
and a large number of authors thus received encouragement. But the power 
which was formerly in the hands of four Inspectors is now-a-days practically 
in the hands of Radhika Babu, and an attempt is being made to extend his 
power still more by entrusting him with the selection of text-books for the 
entrance schools. If this is done, the head-masters of high schools will lose 
their power of selecting text-books for the lower classes of their schools. 
Radhika Babu is a protegé of the Director of Public Instruction and his imme- 
diate counsellor, and it is well known to many that he has for various reasons 
acquired an undue influence over Sir Alfred Croft. Under these circumstances 
the writer cannot approve of the Sanjivant newspaper’s proposal that the list 
of text-books for the upper primary examination should be prepared by the 
Director of Public Instruction, for if that is done, only those books will obtain 
circulation that have been written by Radhika Babu and his friends and rela- 
tions. It is clear from the above that the interests of education, the protection 
of school boys, and the vindication of the just claims of good authors have 
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made a reform of the Educational Department indispensable. The native press 
should agitate the matter. 
— 21. The Sanjivant, of the 13th June, cannot understand why two boys 
Justice in the award of juniot from the Santosh Jahnavi school in the Mymen- 
scholarships. singh district who passed in the second division at 
the last Entrance Examination have been awarded scholarships of Rs, 10 
each by the Director of Public Instruction in supersession of some candidates 
from the same district, who passed in the first division. Is this injustice due to 
an oversight on the part of the University, or on that of the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction ? | 
22. The same paper draws attention to the 

Panale education. two following points in connection with girls’ 

schools :— 

(1). The circular of the Education Department prohibiting aided school- 
teachers from serving as teachers in girls’ schools will be a fatal 
blow to female education in this country. The girls’ schools 
receive very meagre aid, and they are therefore unable to secure 
the services of full-time teachers. So they manage with their 
poor means to get the services of the teachers of boys’ schools 
during their leisure hours by giving them a small remuneration. 
Why Government should object to this when it allows those 
teachers to do postal and other work in addition to their own 
duties is quite inexplicable. ‘The parsimony of Government 
in the matter of female education is a matter for regret. 

(2). The rule promulgated by the Education Department that no 
candidate, male or female, shall be entitled to hold a scholarship 
unless he or she;continues his or her studies in an Upper 
Primary or Middle Vernacular School is a great obstacle in 
the way of girls enjoying Lower Primary scholarships, there 
being in most villages no arrangement for girls carrying on 
their studies above that standard. 

The writer then observes generally that the present officers of the Educa- 
tion Department do not evince the same zeal in the promotion of female educa- 
tion which their predecessors did. Sir Alfred Croft is well known for his 
encouragement of female education, and he cannot certainly be held responsible 
for the circular which was very probably issued by some Inspector who is 
opposed to female education, but who could not take up an attitude of open 
hostility to it. If Sir Alfred had any idea of the mischief the circular is likely 
to work, he would not certainly have allowed it to be issued. It is hoped that 
the District Board and Sir Alfred Croft himself will see that the obstacles to 
female education above referred to are removed. If they do not do so, an 
appeal will be made to the Lieutenant-Governor, who will surely see that the 
are removed. The writer assures the Education Department that the public 
will not easily allow it to lay the axe at the root of female education on which 
depends the future welfare of their country. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


23. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 9th June, says that very few people in 
, Bahir Sarvamongala, Rasikpur and other villages 
Latrine tax in the Burdwan ying within the jurisdiction of the Burdwan Muni- 
st tice cipality have, or can afford to have, privies in their 
remises, and yet they will have to pay the latrine tax imposed by the Muni- 
cipality. The people of Bahir Sarvamongala have expressed regret that the 
Commissioners elected by them have commenced imposing new taxes without, 
in the slightest degree, considering their poverty. Itis the duty of the Com- 
missioners to exempt the people of the Sarvamongala and other villages, the 
population whereof consists chiefly of agriculturists and day-labourers, from the 
payment of the latrine tax. 


(g)—Ratiways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


24. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 9th June, says that, though there are 
filtersin every railway station, passengers cannot get 


Supply of good drinking water ° : 
ie ea fl : er fresh water to drink. The other day very turbid 


and brackish water was supplied to the passengers at 
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the Sanktigar railway station and the pani pande of the station was very remiss 
in performing his duty. | 
25. The Uluberia go — ah J 4 a te oa i mF a 
. . road alon © or the Dansia alin the 
gee er Sts Ulaheia subdivision hes been closed by the 
Howrah district. ; engineer because he felt piqued at the order of the 
local Deputy Magistrate for closing the privy attached to the Toll Office. He 
has closed the road, and contemplates viking revenge on the Deputy Magistrate 
by constructing a road which will pass close to that officer’s lodging. ) 


(h)— General. 


26. The Sahachar, of the 10th June, says that a certain class of Anglo- 
Europeans and Eurasians and Indians wish to see the best emoluments of the 
the public service. non-covenanted service reserved for the Europeans 
and Eurasians living in India. These latter cannot enter the Government 
service by the door of competition, and so an attemptis being made to intimidate 
Government into taking them in its service without examination. It is said 
that the empire is in danger, that agitation against Government is going on 
everywhere, and that rebellion may break out any moment. Government is 
therefore advised to induce all Europeans and Eurasians to enlist themselves 
as Volunteers for the protection of the empire. Let it take them in its service, it 
is argued, and they will all become Volunteers. At any other time the writer 
would have passed by such writing, but having regard to the nature of the present 
time, and the character of the English nation, he thinks it his duty to protest 
against it. Englishmen have always shown a readiness to support the specious 
but insincere movements of interested men, and it is these movements that have 
done so much harm to India. The abolition of the salt manufacture in India, 
and import duties on Manchester piece-goods and the passing of the Factory 
Act have been due to cant or to hypocritical cries raised by interested 
Englishmen ostensibly in behalf of the people of India, but sailly with the 
object of serving their own interests. The present cry against the opium trade 
of Government is also a case in point, and it has been raised with the object of 
making the cultivation of poppy a monopoly in the hands of some wily and 
wicked Englishmen. The same thing may be said of the cry which has been 
raised by the Morning Post newspaper, namely, that the people of India are 
talking of rebellion and that the empire isin danger. As a matter of fact, this 
statement of the Morning Post has no foundation whatever. The unrest caused 
by the passing of the Consent Act is gradually subsiding, and there is no reason 
to think that the people of India have lost their. confidence in the Government 
and are thinking of rebellion. The people know that they enjoy under the 
British Government greater liberty than people in many European countries do, 
and so they cannot possibly desire the downfall of the present regimé. Govern- 
ment should not, therefore, allow its conduct to be so influenced by the false 
alarm raised by the Morning Post as to alter its policy in regard to appointment 
to the public service. It has quite a reputation for impartiality, and should it 
lose that reputation—the corner-stone of its administration—for the sake of a few 


half-caste Portuguese and poor Europeans? Ifthe Europeans and Eurasians 


are fit for Government service, let them try to enter it openly by the door of 
competition, and let them not think that Government will take them into its 
service simply because they are willing to become Volunteers. 
SR 27. The Daink-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 
14th June, has the following on the Benares riot 
Resolution :— 

_The Resolution has not met with the approval of impartial men. In the 
course of the Resolution, Sir Auckland Colvin ib :=—* Those who were opposed 
to the demolition of the temple did not apply to me; it is true, one or two 
anonymous protests came, but no notice could be taken of them.” A statement 
of the kind comes with a very bad grace from a provincial ruler, who is bound 
to take notice of anything passing within his province, and who cannot say with 
propriety, ‘nobody raised any objection and I kept myself quiet.’ Could Sir 
Auckland Colvin have expressed himself in this wise if the Benares riot had 
assumed a still more fearful aspect ? 
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The Amrila Bazar Patrika newspaper, however, says that, asa matter of fact, 
letters and telegrams duly signed were sent to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 


expresses astonishment that no reference to them has been made in the Resolution. 


28. The Som Prakdsh, of the 15th June, praises the Government of 
jt thinks obi @ , Bombay for its recent Resolution prohibiting poli- 
of Bombay. —SsS—tS—SsSSS~S*é« aaa officers from taxing presents from the Chiefs of 
Native States, and says that the Resolution in question 
should have been made applicable to all Government officers, for most of them, 
while serving in the mofussil, are in the habit of taking presents. It is ho 
a Government willenquire into the matter and alter its Resolution accord- 
ingly. | : 
59. A correspondent of the Grdmvdst, of the 15th June, says that much 


Pr ee eee inconvenience 1s felt in consequence of there being 
bak fe the Howrah district, 20 post office for delivering letters within an area 


of seven or eight miles around Sasati in the Uluberia 


sub-division of the Howrah district. A peon from the Shampur-Bantul post 
office distributes letters within this area; consequently letters are not often 
received in time. The authorities have been therefore petitioned to appoint a 
peon to the Sasati post office. The petition has been signed by five hundred 
men who are willing to make good the loss which Government may incur 
by sanctioning the arrangement. It is estimated that, though the proposed 
arrangement would cost Government Ks. 11-8 per month, the income of the 
post office will rise to Rs. 25 to 27. Thus the authorities can have no objection 
to sanction the proposed arrangement. 
30. The Kusipur Nivdsi, of the second fortnight of the month of Jaishtha, 
i lik ei aad — = raion tiga ag for — Ps 
, eput agistrate, the son Of @ zemindar or the 
SS Tateieal district, Mr. L. Z. R. Lucas by name, and 
hopes that during His Honour’s administration, Hindus, Mussulmans and Christians 
in the district of Burisal will alike receive the patronage of Government. 


IIT.—LecisLative. 
31. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 12th June, says that 


Wi Fable whisked oo. badmashi will be rampant im India, if the criminal | 


law of the country is not made more severe. 
32. The Dainik-o-Suméchér Chandriké, of the 14th June, says that Mati 


a 6 ‘. Muchi of Barahanagor has been fined Rs. 20 for 
ee trying to violate the chastity of a married woman. 
But if the woman had been Mati’s wife and if her age had been only one day 


short of 12 years, Mati, thanks to the new law, would have been sentenced to 
transportation for life. : 


IV.—NATIVE STATES. 


83. The Raisul Akhbari Murshidabad, of the 8th June, cannot approve 
The Rampore State inthe North. Of the action of Government in appointing a 


Western Provinces. European Prime Minister in the Rampore State in 
the North-Western Provinces. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


34. The Rungpore Dik Prakdésh, of the 11th June, says that the early 


ee rainfall of the present year has done great injury 
Crops in the Hungpore cisizict. to the rabi and jute crops of the Rungpore district. 


The damage done to the latter will be a source of serious loss to the cultivators, : 


and if the rains cease early, the prospects of the winter crops too will be very 
gloomy. 


V1I.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


35, Al Punch, of the 8th June, regrets the hostile attitude assumed by 
Hindu and Anglo-Indian editors towards the 
Mahomedan community in connection with the 
late Shambazar riot. How can Mahomedans 


The Calcutta press and the 
Mahomedan community. 


we? 
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— any consideration at the hands of an alien Government when their 
fellow countrymen themselves do not judge them ae 


? 
36. The Hindu Ranjiké, of the 10th June, says that all census employés 


Tic et kiddin, |= the census office at Rajshahye have struck work, 


because they are very inadequately paid and fre- 
quently fined. Government’s parsimony in the matter of doing the census work 


is quite inexplicable. The writer is inclined to think that it is the officer 
who has been placed in charge of the census operations who is paying the 
lower officers inadequate remuneration in order to obtain praise for himself 
from Government, Or perhaps Government itself is parsimonious in this 
matter, because it can expect no pecuniary gain from the taking of the census. 
But if it really regards the taking of the census asa duty which it ought 
to | ewan it ought not to be so stingy in paying the poor men that help it to 
pertorm it. | 

37. The Behar Bandhu, of the 11th June, cannot agree with those who 


dink sd tea their find fault with the members of Parliament for em- 
of India. barrassing the Government of India by frequent 


questions in the House. These questions are calcu- 
lated to put the Government constantly in mind of its responsibilities, and this 
will have a very wholesome effect on the Administration. 


38. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 12th June, disapproves of 


is Saw Wears Der end Dink the method followed by Government in selecting 
day Honours. ‘ ~ veeipients for the New Year’s Day and Birthday 


Honourg. Only those men whom public opinion 
points out as fit for such honours should be honoured by Government. 
39. The Hitavddi, of the 13th June, says that, as English competition has 


English capitel in India. ruined the arts and manufactures of India, it is b 


importing English capital into the country that they 
can be expected to be again improved. Industrial competition in India lies now- 


a-days between Englishmen and Indians, and the latter consequently get worsted. 
But with the importation of English capital into the country the competition 
will become a competition between Englishmen and Englishmen, and so the 
influence of Manchester, which has hitherto been exercised to the prejudice of 
India, will receive a check. One instance of this was seen on the occasion of the 
passing of the new Factory Act. The factory owners of India are mostly Eng- 
lishmen, and the proposed factory legislation was calculated to injure their interest. 
So they got up a strong opposition, and as they are Englishmen, Government 
was compelled to hear their representations and modify the provisions of the 
Factory Bill. If the factory owners had been natives instead of being English- 
men, Arce would not have dared to give them the concessions which it has 
actually made. This shows that importation of English capital into this country 
will, after all, be advantageous to it, and will be calculated in the long run te 
neutralize the baneful effects of English competition. It would be, of course, 
much better if the people of India could dispense with English capital im the 
working of factories. But so long as that is not possible they should do their 
best to attract English capital into the country. 


40. The Bangavdst, of the 13th June, says that a most serious accusation 


. has been made against this newspaper. The 
een rer: Bangavdst is said to be a seditious journal, which 
wishes ill of the British Government, attempts its subversion and endeavours to 


diminish people’s devotion and loyalty to it. It is difficult to say by whom this 
charge was first made. It is possible some friend brought it for the purpose of 
warning the paper. Possibly some enemy may have made the charge with a 
view of ruining it. But whoever the accuser, friend or foe, the charge is so 
serious that it should not be made light of or passed over in silent contempt. 

The Bangavdsi is charged with sedition. Now, if the conductors of 
this paper had really done anything seditious, and were now to say that they 
are not rebels, people would think that they had become so much frightened 
that they were now seeking an opportunity of tendering an apology. But it is 
certain that, if they had been really rebeis, 7 would not have been so easily 
frightened, for rebellion is not the work of timidity or cowardice. ‘The writer 
would therefore ask the public to believe that the observations he is about. to 
make are not the outcome of fear. 
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The chief reason why the conductors of this paper object to being called 
rebels is that such a charge would meana reflection upon their intelligence. 
Time will show whether they are rebels or not, but it will sufficefor them for the 
present to say that they are not absolutely witless or insane. They are well 
aware that to bring about a rebellion it is necessary to have command of power 
and resources of various kinds. They have no men or following, no arms or 
weapons, no military training, no troops, and not even the knowledge required 
for directing an army, supposing they had an army. With what would they 
think of making arebellion? People rebel in order to remove grievances and 

make themselves happy, and if the removal of grievances or the attainment of 
happiness can be accomplished only by achieving the impossible, why not try 
as well to catch the moon and drink the nectar it contains? Why court the 
danger and the risk of a rebellion for results which must necessarily be uncer- 
tain? The fact is, the conductors of this paper do not, in the least, possess the 
resources required for making a rebellion, while they possess a goodly stock of 
commonsense. This consideration alone ought to make it clear that they do 
not desire rebellion. Those that say they do are either mad men or low minded 
liars. 

The conductors of the Bangavdst do not possess the power to make rebel- 
lion. Nay, far from doing anything of the kind themselves, they know it well 
that they will be the first tobe ruined by rebellion by whomsoever it may be 
brought about. If there were anarchy in the country, or if the English 
Government were suddenly to withdraw from India, it is the native newspapers 
that would be placed in the most helpless condition. It is certain that under no 
other Government would newspapers be permitted to exist. And where 
would the Bangavdst be if newspapers were proscribed? Slaves of petty interests 
as the conductors of the Bangavdst are, how is it possible for them to injure 
their own humble interests by doing anything that will bring about a rebellion ? 
Besides, there is always great fear in their minds, no newly-born fear, but 
fear which they have always felt. ae 

They are also perfectly aware that the newspaper is only an exotic in this 
country, an imitation of an English commodity. The difference between 
an English and an Indian newspaper is a hundred times more marked than the 
difference which exists between the English and Indian people in respect of 
political privileges. Every Englishman has more or less concern with English 
politics and possesses political power in proportion. ‘The newspaper is therefore 
a real power in England, which the English Government is bound to 
acknowledge; but in India the native newspaper has nothing to do with 
politics. ‘The natives of the country are compelled to do, and, as a matter of 
fact, they do without a word of protest, what Government tellsthem todo. But 
Government on its part is not bound to listen to a word of what the people say. 
And this is because they stand to their Government in the relation of the 
conquered to the conqueror. The people possess no power. Where then will 
the newspaper get power from ? 

Another word. The newspaper in India owes its existence to the favour of 
Government and is probably suffered to exist for the service of Government. 
The vernacular newspapers are indeed conducted by the natives. But the real 
right to those newspapers belong not to their native conductors, but to the 
Government. Government ought to keep itself informed of what goes on in 
this vast Empire. The subject-people of this country have no need of making 
themselves acquainted with such matters. For they can do nothing by way of 
reform or remedy. ‘The necessity, the power, andthe authority, all belong to 
Government. It is for the service of Government therefore that newspapers 
exist in this country and are conducted by the natives. These latter possess no 
power for good or evil. How then will they make a rebellion ? 

The conductors of the vernacular newspapers do not, of course, try to 
please Government in all matters. That they do not do so is because Govern- 
ment does not want them to do so. The object of Government would be 
frustrated if the vernacular newspapers were to try to please it in every way. 
The conductors of the vernacular newspapers occupy in relation to Government 
much the same position as is occupied by the man who on board a river steamer 
perpetually takes the soundings and warns the Captain of rocks and sand-banks 
ahead, for without such warnings the steamer may any moment come to grief. 
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It would be very easy for those men to indulge only in such writings as would 
please Government; but if all of them were to do so, Government would run 
the risk of being any moment shipwrecked. That they do not do so is not 
because they wish to make a rebellion, but because they desire to save Govern- 
ment from danger and difficulty; and if this be displeasing to Government, 
Government has only to drop the hint and they will stop their work. 

Yet another word. There are some newspapers in this country which are 
conducted by Englishmen. These papers, it may be thought, are more friendly 
to Government than the vernacular newspapers. But that will be a mistake. 
These needy and hungry sojourners with only a blanket for their outfit have come 
to this country simply for the purpose of earning a living, and race or country is 
no consideration with them. It is only their own interest that they look to 
everywhere. Ifthe British rule in India is subverted to-day, they may leave this 
country to-morrow bag and baggage and go to Canada without suffering the least 
inconvenience. ‘These birds of passage have no permanent stake in the country. 
But with the natives of India, the continuance of British rule is a question of 
life and death. Why should they then attempt to make a rebellion? 

41. The Dainik-o-Saméchér Chandrika, of the 14th June, refers to frequent 

Saiiieiis inibibiiit tram-car accidents in Calcutta, and says that these 
: accidents are due to the rashness of the drivers and 
conductors of these cars, and to their unwillingness to stop the cars when asked 
to do so by the passengers. The writer has repeatedly drawn the attention 
of Mr. Maples to the matter, but he has paid no heed to it. The Tramways 
Company should be taught a lesson. 

42. The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 15th June, says that the Mahomedan 
residents of Lucknow and Cawnpore are paying sub- 
C Bn rg rt with the scriptions in aid of the defence of the Mahomedans 
implicated in the late Calcutta riot. The Maho- 

medan’s love for his co-religionist is truly worthy of praise. 
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